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MEMOIR OF EVAN THOMAS. 





He was born in Montgomery county, Mary- 
land in 1733. The object of this memorial is to 
hold up to survivors the example of one who has 
peacefully finished the career of probation, and, 
by exhibiting a condensed view of the prominent 
steps, by which he was conducted through the 
chequered scenes of life, to endeavor to impress 
on our minds, that the Spirit of truth (the only 
safe guide, and which is one in all, whether as a 
reprover or a refiner, a leader or a comforter, ac- 
cording as our various states and conditions re- 
quire) still follows us, in all our wanderings, in 
order to bring us back to the true fold of rest and 
peace. 

From some documents left by him, it appears 
that his mind was at an early age solemnly im- 
pressed with religious sensations, and often deep- 
ly affected in reading the journals and other 
writings of primitive Friends, in which are re- 
corded their trials and sufferings for conscience’ 
sake ; and that desires were then excited, that 
he might attain to a measure of that faith and pa- 
tience, which they manifested under the most 
trying dispensations: thus furnishing evidence, 
that at an early period in life, the mind is sus- 
ceptible of divine impressions, and that the 
touches of the heavenly Father’s love are coeval 
with the first dawn of reason and reflection. But 
there is a countervailing influence, which too 
often effaces these precious impressions. Collis- 
ion with a world lying in wickedness, has a pow- 
erful tendency to stamp upon the soul its own 
harsh features, in place of the fair characters de- 
lineated by the Divine hand. 

It appears by these documents, that before he 
had reached his sixteenth year, the contamina- 
ting influence of evil communication had nearly 
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obliterated all the traces of those tender impres- 
sions which had been made upon his mind ; and 
that, about this time, a severe sickness, from 
which recovery seemed very doubtful, was the 
means used, in the ordinations of Infinite Wis- 
dom, to draw him back into the paths of inno- 
cence and safety. Under this heavy affliction, 
from a distressful consciousness of departure 
from the pointings of truth, he was reduced to 
a willingness to enter into covenant with the 
Creator and Preserver of men, that if he would 
spare him longer he would endeavor to be 
more circumspect in life and conversation. For 
about four years after his recovery from the above 
mentioned sickness, he passed his time mostly in 
retirement, being chiefly employed in reading and 
study, and was in some measure preserved from 
relapsing into the spirit of the world. But soon 
another trial of his steadfastness succeeded. 
With some young men in the neighborhood, 
possessing a literary taste and fascinating man- 
ners, he formed an intimate acquaintance ; and 
not perceiving, at first, that under this imposing 
exterior there were concealed libertine princi- 
ples, the fruitful source of licentious morals, his 
|mind, by insensible degrees, became alienated 
' from the love of retirement, and he was led grad- 
ually into the vortex of a very corrupting and 
dangerous association, in which he continued for 
several years. Although he was preserved from 
the grosser vices, and, on that account, ventured 
to consider himself as standing on safe ground, 
| yet the Keeper of Israel, who slumbers not, nor 
| sleeps, did not permit him to remain at ease, in 
this state of false security ; for in seasons of re- 
tirement, and in the solitary hour, the Witness 
for truth im the soul, that Teacher that cannot 
| be removed into a corner, would break in upon 
every false rest. Often was the day, which had 
been spent in unprofitable company, or in idle or 
profane conversation, succeeded by a night of 
deep condemnation. A return to company and 
amusement was the usual though ineffectual re- 
course for quieting these uneasy feelings, and 
counteracting these heavenly visitations, which 
in one state of the mind will be hailed as inex- 
pressibly precious, while in another they will be 
viewed with aversion. Thus, in alternations of 
disobedience and remorse, he continued until 
the year 1766, when he entered into the mar- 
ried state. 
From this time, ambition for distinction in 
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the world took possession of his mind, and cir- 
cumstances soon after occurred which were favor- 
able to the growth and development of such feel- 
ings. During the ferment which about that time 
began to agitate the United States, then British 
colonies, and which eventuated in the revolution- 
ary war, he was carried along with the popular 
current ; and having been present at a general 
meeting of the county, called on occasion of the 
alleged public grievances, he was chosen a dele- 
gate to the first convention of the State held at 
Annapolis, which he attended; and the pro- 
ceedings adopted by that body appearing, in his 
view, not to be inconsistent with the principles 
professed by Friends, received his support. But 
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mind from a heavy burden, which had sorely 
pressed upon it, but opened his way for future 
usefulness in the church. 

From this time, he became diligent in the at- 
tendance of meetings, and active in the exercise 
of the discipline of the religious society to which 
he belonged, and was soon laid under the neces- 
sity of testifying to others what the Lord had 
done for him, in order to encourage them in the 
path of righteousness. During the revolution- 
ary war, he suffered great loss of goods, in sup- 
port of his testimony to the peaceful character of 
Christ’s kingdom, as well as for refusing to take 
the oath of allegiance, and for declining to pay 
taxes, levied for the support of the war. He also 


when, under the illuminating influence of that 
faithful Monitor of the scul, which continued to 
follow him, his understanding was opened clear- | pears, he bore with patience, meekness, and an 
ly to perceive that the measures which he was|unshaken relianze upon Divine support. He 
promoting would eventually lead toopen war, he| had a clear and strong testimony against the 
imwediately withdrew from any farther active | use of intoxicating liquors, asa beverage, which, 
agency in public concerns, and although return-| by a consistent example, he sustained to the 
ed a delegate to the second convention he de-|close of life. Within a short time before his 
clined serving. ‘Ihis devotion to principle was | decease, he stated, with great emphasis and feel- 
followed by farther openings of that light, which | ing, in a public meeting, that for the last sixty 
discovers to us our true standing in the sight of | years he had not, to his knowledge, swallowed 
Infinite Purity ; and, by an increased faithful-| one drop of distilled spirits, nor in any degree 
ness, he became more and more humbled under | indulged in the unnecessary use of intoxicating 
the operation of the Divine hand, and was ren- | drinks. 
dered willing to resign that ambitious love of dis-| In the love of the gospel, which enlarges the 
tinction, which had heretofore so entirely en-!soul in affectionate desire for the welfare of 
grossed his attention. The conflict between in-| others, he was often engaged to travel abroad, 
clination and a clear sense of duty was great. To|and appoint religious meetings, both among 
give up those flattering prospects of worldly hon-| Friends and other people, in which service he 
or, 0 one occupying a prominent station in so-| was frequently occupied as long as physical 
ciety and in the prime of li‘e, during an event-| strength would permit; possessing strong pow- 
ful crisis of public affairs, was found to be a sac-| ers of mind, and a highly cultivated understand- 
rifice which could only be made by a dedication |ing. In the exercise of his ministerial gift, he 
to religious principle. The sacrifice, however, | was concise, clear, and convincing; and being 
was called for, and it was made; and he has | affable in his manners, he generally gained the 
left the assurance that, in the peace which fol-| respectful notice and regard of those to whom his 
lowed, there was an abundant recompense. labors were directed. Under the influence of 
The Society of Friends, of which he was a} that charity which breathes peace on earth and 
member, had, until this time, in common with ; good will to men, he was led into deep sympa- 
others, fallen very generally iuto the practice of | thy for the Indian natives of this country ; and | 
keeping slaves ; but as every act of obedience | when far advanced in life, visited some of the 
to the manifestations of truth upon the| tribes north-west of the river Ohio. In this 
mind, prepares the way for further openings of | visit, through a country then a wilderness, he en- 
divine light upon our understandings, so “the|dured many privations, and suffered much 
Spirit which searcheth all things,” discovered to | fatigue and exposure, and has often been heard 
him the iniquity of holding his fellow-men in a | to say, that he felt peace of mind and gratitude 
the | for that Divine protection and support which he 
experienced throughout the arduous service. 


suffered deeply for the exercise of his gift as a 
niinister of the gospel. All which trials, it ap- 


state of personal bondage ; and yielding to 
visitation, he soon became entirely convinced of | 
its inconsistency with that primary duty of a' Those among whom many years of his life were 


Christian, which is ‘‘to do unto others as we’ 
would they should do unto us.” He was strength- | 
ened faithfully to bear an upright testimony 
against the practice, though then a generally 
prevailing one, by manumitting, and restoring to 
their just rights those of the African race who 
were in his possession. This compliance with 


passed, can testify that he deported himself 
with innocence and childlike simplicitly, con- 
formably with the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ. He was in possession of that love which 
is the essential characteristic of the gospel ; and, 
to the last, he bore testimony with clearness to 
the universality and efficacy of the “ One Spirit,’ 


duty, it appears, not only disencumbered his by which all who yield to its influences are bap- 
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tized into one body, and become living members 


of the church of Christ. In a word, he adorned 
the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things, 
by alife and conversation becoming the gospel. 
He appeared, for some time before his last 
sickness, to have a presentment that the time 
of his sojourning was drawing to a close, and 
frequently mentioned it to his family, accom- 
panied with the consolatory reflection, that he 
was prepared to obey the summons, that he felt 
no fears, and saw no cloud in his way: that, 
having honestly endeavored to be faithful to 
the discoveries of duty upon his mind, he could 
adopt the testimony of the apostle, when he had 
the termination of life full in view: ‘ The time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought the 
ood fight, I have finished my course, I have 
Kept the faith: henceforth, there is laid up for 
mea crown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, will give me at that day, 
and not to me only, but unto all them that love 
his appearing.” In this resigned state, he re- 
mained patiently awaiting his change, and quiet- 
ly departed, the latter part of 1826, in the 88th 
year of his age. 





One of the most important requisites of a holy 
life is patience ; and by this, we do not mean 
merely a meek and quiet temper, when one is 
personally assaulted and injured; but a like 
meekness and quietness of temper in relation to 
the moral and religious progress of the world. 
We may be deeply afflicted in view of the desola- 
tions of Zion; but let us ever remember and 
rejoice, that the cause of truth and holiness is 
lodged safely in the hands of God. With him 
a thousand years are as one day ; and in the dark- 
est moments, when Satan seems to be let loose 
with tenfold fury, let us thank God and take 
courage, because the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth. 





KNOWLEDGE OF THE TRUTH. 
BY THOMAS A KEMPIS, 


Blessed is the man whom eternal Truth 
teacheth, not by obscure figures and transient 
sounds, but by direct and full communication ! 
The perceptions of our senses are narrow and 
dull, and our reasoning on those perceptions fre- 
quently misleads us. To what purpose are our 
keenest disputations on hidden and obscure sub- 
jects, for our ignorance of which we shall not 
be brought into judgment at the great day of 
universal retribution? How extravagant the 
folly to neglect the study of the “one thing 
needful ;” and wholly devote our time and facul- 
ties to that which is not only vainly curious, 
but sinful and dangerous as the state of “ those 
that have eyes and see not!” 

What have redeemed souls to do with the dis- 


tinctions and subtleties of logical divinity? He 
whom the eternal Word condescendeth to teach 
is disengaged at once from the labyrinth of hu- 
man opinions. For “ of one word are all things;”’ 
and all things without voice or language speak 
Him alone: He is that divine principle which 
speaketh in our hearts; and, without which 
there can be neither just apprehension nor recti- 
tude of judgment. Now, He to whom all things 
are but this one ; who comprehendeth all things 
in His will, and beholdeth all things in His light; 
hath “ his heart fixed,” and abideth in the peace 
of God. O God, who art the truth, make me 
one with Thee in everlasting love! I am often 
weary of reading, and weary of hearing; in Thee 
alone is the sum of my desire! Letall teachers 
be silent, let the whole creation be dumb before 
Thee, and do Thou only speak unto my soul! 

The more aman is devoted to internal exer- 
cises, and advanced in singleness and simplicity 
of heart, the more sublime and diffusive will be 
his knowledge. A spirit pure, simple, and con- 
stant, is not like Martha, “distracted and trou- 
bled with the multiplicity of its employments,” 
however great ; because, being inwardly at rest, 
it seeketh not its own glory in what it does, but 
“doth all to the glory of God :” for there is no 
other cause of perplexity and disquiet, but an 
unsubdued will and unmortified affections. A 
holy and spiritual mind, by reducing them to 
the rule and standard of his own mind, becomes 
the master of all his outward acts ; he does not 
suffer himself to be led by them to the indulgence 
of inordinate affections that terminate in self, 
but subjects them to the unalterable judgment 
of an illuminated and sanctified spirit. 

No conflict is so severe as his who labors to 
subdue himself ; but in this we must be contin- 
ually engaged, if we would be strenghened in 
the inner man, and make real progress toward 
perfection. Indeed, the highest perfection we 
can attain to in the present state is alloyed 
with much imperfection, and our best knowledge 
is obscured by the shades of ignorance ; ‘‘ we see 
through a glass darkly :” an humble knowledge 
of thyself, therefore, isa more certain way of 
leading thee to God than the most profound in- 
vestigations of science. Science, however, or 
a proper knowledge of the things that belong 
to the present life, is so far from being blamable, 
considered in itself, that it is good, and ordained 
of God; but purity of conscience, and holiness 
of life, must ever be preferred before it ; and be- 
cause men are more solicitous to learn much than 
to live well, they fall into error, and receive little 
or no benefit from their studies. But if the 
same diligence was exerted to eradicate vice and 
implant virtue, as is applied to the discussion 
of unprofitable questions, and the “ vain strife of 
words ;” so much daring wickedness would not 
be found among the common ranks of men, nor 
so much licentiousness disgrace those who are 
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eminent for knowledge. Assuredly, in the ap- 
proaching day of universal judgment, it will not 
be inquired what we have read, but what we 
have done ; not how eloquently we have spoken, 
but how holily we have lived. 

Tell me, where is now the splendor of those | 
learned doctors and professors, whom, while the 
honors of literature were blooming around them, | 
you so well knew, and so highly reverenced ? 
Their emoluments and offices are possessed by 
others, who scarcely have them in remembrance : 
the tongue of fame could speak of no name but | 
theirs while they lived, and now it is utterly si- 
Jent about them: sosuddenly passeth away the 
glory of human attainments? Had these men 
been as solicitous to be holy as they were to be 
learned, their studies might have been blessed 
with that honor which can not be sullied, and 
that happiness which can not be interrupted. 
But many are wholly disappointed in their hopes 
both of honor and happiness, by seeking them 
in the pursuit of “science falsely so called ;’’ 
and not in the knowledge of themselves, and the 
life and service of God: and choosing rather to 
be great in the eyes of men, than meek and low- 
ly in the sight of God, they become vain in their 
imaginations and their memorial is written in the 
dust. 

He is truly good, who hath great charity; he 
is truly great, who is little in his own estimation, 
aud rates at nothing the summit of worldly 
honor : he is truly wise, who “ counts all earthly 
things but as dross, that he may win Christ ;” 
and he is truly learned, who hath learned to aban- 
don his own will, and do the will of God. 

Imitation of Christ.. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


“OQ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets and stonest them which are sent 
unto thee, how often would I have gathered thee 
even as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not—behold, your house is 
left unto you desolate.” ““Ifthou hadst known, 
even thou, at least, in this thy day, the things 
that belong unto thy peace! but now they are 
hid from thine eyes. For the days shall come 
upon thee, that thine enemies shall cast a trench 
about thee, and keep thee in on every side, and 
shall lay thee even with the ground, and thy chil- 
dren within thee; and they shall not leave in 
thee one stone upon another ; because thou knew- 
est (regarded) not the time of thy visitation.” 

Here was foretold an impending calamity, 
which should have produced awe, and humbled 
into repentance ; but it seems to have been but 
little heeded. Are we, the inhabitants of these 
United States, determined on a like course? Are 
we regardless of witnessing these or similar ca- 
lamities verified upon ourselves ? 

“‘ How often would I have gathered thee, but 
thou wouldst not !”” how often Christ, the Heay- 
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enly Shepherd and Bishop of souls, would have 
gathered us out of the prevailing sins of this na- 
tion, war, and slavery, but we “would not.” 

Oh! how have the messages of Divine love, 
sent to the heart by the Holy Spirit, been de- 
spised and rejected, which, had they been received 
and submitted to, would have gathered us out of 
these iniquities, as certainly as light dispels dark- 
ness. 

“God is love,” and love, like light, is a prin- 
ciple possessed of power to overcome its oppo- 
site ; and what isso at variance with the nature 
of love, as war and slavery? Ifa tree is “ known 
by its fruit,’ and in neither war nor slavery is 
there any fruit characteristic of love, then these 
institutions cannot be of God—but that they are 
of man’s degeneracy, must be evident to every 
unprejudiced mind. 

A long continuance in the rejection of the tes- 
timony of trith inwardly manifested, leads to a 
rejection of it when conveyed through instru- 
mental means—hence the stoning, mobbing, and 
imprisoning, experienced by many of those who 
have borne testimony against the slave system, 
which is also war in its most odious form. 

Are we not the representatives of our fore- 
fathers, who fled to this country from persecu- 
tion? And shall we become persecutors our- 
selves? Shall we systematically practice upon 
the largest scale, what we have deprecated in 
others, as unjust and unchristian? Shall we 
support a legalized system, that deprives four 
millions of our fellow men of their manhood, and 
which reduces them to the character of merchan- 
dise and working animals? 

If righteousness is requisite for exalting ana- 
tion, then unrighteousness, if persisted in, must 
produce its downfall, and great must be the at- 
tendent suffering. 

War and slavery are kindred evils, both spring 
from the same root, both are based upon the same 
principle, “‘ That might is right,” and both pro- 
duce the same corrupt fruit. 

We profess to be Christians, and this profes- 
sion for several hundred years after the introdue- 
tion of Christianity, was deemed a sufficient rea- 
son, for declining to fight—why then do we not 
try these systems by Christian principles? If 
we take the blessed Jesus as our example, we 
can find nething in his precepts or practice that 
justifies war or slavery—on the contrary, they 
strike at the very root of both. War is based 
upon the principle of retaliation of injuries, either 
real or assumed—Christianity, upon love, the 
forgiveness of injuries, ‘‘ when reviled, that we 
revile not again; to do good for evil; when 
smitten on one cheek, to turn the other also ; to 
love, not only friends, but enemies, and even 
pray for those who despitefully use us, and per- 
secute us; that ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven.” The principle that 
produces these recorded testimonies, is the same 
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unchangeable, quick, and powerful witness for] taries to breathe forth the anthem of ‘Glory to 
God in our own souls, teaching all the willing} God in the highest, on earth peace and good 
and obedient these same Christian doctrines, | will to men’’—a reform that would “ break ev- 
‘‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto| ery yoke, and let the oppressed go free.” It is 
you, do ye even so to them.” being Christ-like that entitles us to the appella- 
We are not dependent upon outward testimony | tion of Christians; in agreement with the de- 
to know slavery and war to be unjust, having | claration of Jesus, “if ye sow to the flesh, of the 
the witness in ourselves that testifies against all | flesh ye shall reap corruption ; but if to the 
unrighteousness and “ ungodliness in men.” spirit, life everlasting.”” How important, then, 
What can be more repugnant to the laws of | that we be not deceived by others, nor deceive 
Christian love, than to behold a people making | ourselves, where so much is at issue pertaining 
systematic, deliberate preparations, for the de-| to our enjoyment in this world and the world 
struction of their fellow men? What so shock- | to come. D. I. 
ing to contemplate, as army arrayed against | 
army, equipped with the most destructive weap- 
ons the skill of man can invent, with their pro- | 
fessed Christian ministers on either side, praying Dear and Faithful Friends and Brethren :— 
to the sime Gol for success? We tenderly salute you all in our Lord Jesus 
It has been publicly asserted that ‘nineteen , Christ, and blessed union of his precious life ; 
twentieths of the taxes paid in the United States, who hath eminently appeared among us and with 
go to the support of a military system.” Was, us in this our heavenly solemnity, still minister- 
this exorbitant demand made in the form of a ing fresh encouragement unto us, by his divine 
direct tax, enquiry might be awakened which power and counsel, to persevere in faithfulness 
would endanger the system ;—to prevent such and diligence in his work and service to the end 
a result, it is mingled with other and laudable of our days, and finishing our course with joy, as 
interests, and thus the tax is collected by such many of his dear ancient and faithful servants 
indirect means, that the tax-payer is kept inig- have already done. Blessed be his glorious 
norance of the amount drawn from him to sup- name forever. P 
port the unchristian system. We are much comforted at this, our weighty 
This association of war, with greatness and assembly, in the many good accounts given as 
honor is often implanted in the youthful mind heretofore of truth’s prosperity, and the increase 
at school, by the study of histories, where milita- of Christ’s kingdom, and the abounding of love, 
ry achievements and characters are held up to peace, and unity among Friends; and the de- 
admiration in the most eloquent language, only crease and dying of the spirit of division and en- 
due to Christian virtue. The delusion thus im- | mity in divers places where it has entered ; and 
planted, is strengthened in manhood, by the ap- | that meetings are increased, and many people’s 
plause and respect paid in periodicals and other hearts opened to hear and receive the truth ; and 
publications, to military officers and military | that in some places new meeting-houses are 
success; costly monuments are erected, with | erected, and others about preparing and build- 
great pomp and parade, to do honor to the man | ing, which are and will be of great advantage 
who has proved himself the most skilful in the | for truth’s promotion, we doubt not, as experience 
art of destroying the lives of his fellow men! _| hath long and clearly shown ; and that good or- 
Is this not putting darkness for light, error | der and Christian care in your meetings afore- 
for truth, and evil for good? Let moral and | said, is, and we hope will be, continued in the 
Christian virtue be the test of respect and merit, | service of truth and one auother, to the honor of 
and how different would be the characters of |God, and exaltation of his holy name and 
those elevated to important places of trust and | truth, and the strengthening and encouraging of 
influence. Friends in general, and one another in the ser- 
Now, military glory goes far in securing to} vice thereof; which our souls earnestly de- 
some the first and most important office in the | sire and hope you will ever be mindful of; that 
gift of the people—and there can be no doubt | our God may have his praise, and you all your 
that many obtain seats in Congress, rather for | lasting peace and comfort. ‘ ; 
their skill in harangue and political intrigue,| We perceive the suffering that chiefly remains 
than for solid and sterling virtues. Is it strange | on faithful Friends in divers counties, by impris- 
that at the National Capital morality is at so low | onment and spoil of goods, doth inerease, for our 
an ebb; even trodden under foot to a degree | ancient Christian testimony against the old and 
that would disgrace the lowest class in the com- | grand oppression of tithes; we have now ac- 
munity, so that even life, there, seems insecure? | counts of about eighty Friends prisoners on that 
Are not these evidences of a dark age near at | account, whose faithfulness the Lord will reward. 
hand? Does not the aspect of the times im- | And we desire that the same Christian testimo- 
peratively call for a reform in principle? an in-|ny may be duly kept up, and such as are unfaith- 
dividual, heart reform, that would enable its vo- | ful therein, be diligently exhorted to obedience 
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and faithfulness to Christ Jesus, that they may 
not strengthen the persecutor’s hands, increase 
other’s sufferings, nor make void truth’s testimoé 
ny therein, which so many have offered up and 
laid down their lives for. These things are also 
reccommended to your Godly care, and it is our 
tender and Christian advice, for the Lord’s sake, 
and his blessed name and truth’s sake, that 
Friends be diligent in keeping their Weekday 
Meetings as duly as on First-days, in his worship 
and service, and that you do encourage the faith- 
ful women’s meetings, and the settling them 
where they are wanting, and may with conve- 
nience be settled ; knowing their service, and what 
need there is also of their godly care in the 
church of Christ in divers weighty respects prop- 
erto them. And that great care be taken about 
marriages, for the consent of parents, due and 
orderly publication thereof, and solemnizing of 
them in a meeting appointed for that end and 
purpose, which method is convenient and com- 
mendable, as it has been lately made appear 
in the eye of the government, and well resented, 
and that Friends be reminded of this meeting’s 
former advice against marriage with near kindred, 
and against marrying by priests, and with persons 
of the world, unequally yoking with unbelievers ; 
and against too early and unsavory proceedings 
in second marriages after the death of husband 
or wife, contrary to the due method and prac- 
tice of faithful Friends, in truth, and tending to 
the dishonor and reproach thereof. 

And that Friends take care to keep to truth 
and plainness, in language, habit, deportment and 
behaviour, that the simplicity of truth in these 
things may not wear out nor be lost in our days, 
nor in our posterity’s; and be exemplary to 
their children in each, and train them up there- 
in; that modesty and sobriety may be counte- 
nanced, and the fear of the Lord take place and 
increase among them; and to avoid pride and 
immodesty in apparel, and extravagant wigs, and 
all other vain and superfluous fashions of the 
world ; and in God’s holy fear watch against 
and keep out the spirit and corrupt friendship of 
the world; and that no fellowship may be held 
or had with the unfruitful works of darkness, 
nor therein with the workers thereof. And to 
avoid unnecessary frequenting taverns, ale-houses, 
all looseness, excess and unprofitable and idle 
discourses, misspending their precious time and 
substance, to the dishonor of truth, and scandal 

. of our holy profession. 

Let your godly care and carnest endeavors be 
to stop and prevent all reproaches and scandals 
in these or any other cases. And that all Friends 
watch over their children ; and none to indulge 
or suffer them in pride, or corrupt liberty, where- 
by they become expused to the world, to be en- 
snared cither in their marriages or evil conversa- 

tion tending to their hurt and ruin. And that 
Friends keep to their wonted example and testi- 
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mony against the superstitious observation of 
ays. 

It is also the advice of this meeting, that all 
and every one of your mceting-houses, and man- 
sion-houses where meetings are or may be, be 
entered upon record, as the law directs, each par- 
ticularly, we having seen both the service and 
safety thereof, and the hurt and danger that may 
come by omission. And that care betakenin each 
Monthly Meeting that Friends who have estates 
to dispose of by will or otherwise be particularly 
advised to make their wills or settle their estates 
in due time. To prevent the inconveniences, loss 
and trouble that may follow upon their relations 
and friends, and injury to the poor through their 
dying intestate; delays and omissions in this 
ease having been very prejudicial in divers re- 
spects. 

We are glad to hear that care is taken in some 
places, according to former advice, for the pro- 
viding of school-masters and mistres:es who are 
faithful Friends, to instruct Friends’ children in 

such a method as truth allows. And we desire 
that Friends go on in that care to promote such 
education and schools, for the advantage of their 
children and posterity. 

Divers good epistles and accounts were read 

in this meeting for foreign parts; as Scotland, 

Ireland, Amsterdam, Dantzick,‘ Jamaica, Nevis, 

Maryland, Rhode Island, (and two from Friends, 
captives at Mequinez, in Barbary, under the em- 
peror of Morocco) intimating the prosperity of 
truth, and the peace and unity of Friends among 
themselves, and their love to Friends in this 
nation, and in many places their want of faithful 
laborers ; and their desire for the spreading of 
truth as much as may be, both by Friends’ books 
and ministry, and also to be furnished with books 
as Friends can send them. 

There yet remain nine English Friends cap- 
tives at Mequinez, and three at Murbay, who 

have received the truth there, (it being three or 
four day’s journey distant) who correspond with 
each other by letters. One Friend, (to wit, Joseph 
Wasey) being lately redeemed, and newly come 
over, gave a large account to this meeting, of their 
miserable hard usage in captivity; having no 
lodging but under arches in deep places on the 
cold ground, both winter and summer, only water 
for their drink ; and no bread allowed them by the 
king, but that made of old, rotten, stinking barley, 

and no clothes, but a fresh one in two years; 

and forced to hard labor (except three days in 
year,) and more especially on the 6th day of the 
week (which was their day of worship,) they are 

compelled to carry heavy burdens on their heads, 

running from sun-rise to sunset, with brutish 

black boys following with whips and stripes at 

their pleasure. 

Many of the other captives perish and die, 

through their extreme hardships, and want of 
food to sustain them; as in all likelihood Friends 
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there had, if Friends and their relations here had 
not sent them some relief; seven pence a month, 
formerly allowed them by the king, being now 
taken from them. Their sufferings are lament- 
able, yet the Lord’s favor has wonderfully pre- 
served them, and greatly restrained the fury and 
cruelty of that emperor towards poor Friends 
there, in whose behalf the said Joseph Wasey 
did, through an interpretor, speak to the said 
emperor, giving him an account of their inno- 
cent conversion and religion, which he heard 
with moderation, though he often kills men iu 
cold blood at his pleasure. 


Joseph Wasey also signified that Friends’ day- 
time being taken up with servitude, they are 
necessitated to keep their meetings in the night 
season to waiton God. And that the aforesaid 
captive Friends were very thankful for the relief 
sent from hence, which was very refreshing to 
them. 


An epistle from Friends’ Half-Year Meeting, 
in Ireland was read, giving an account, that not- 
withstanding Friends’ great sufferings and exer- 
cise in that kingdom, Friends there have been 
well supported by the Lord’s power under the 
same, having yet left them wherewithal to relieve 
them that stand in need, and are impoverished. 
And accordingly our dear and ancient Friend, 
William Edmondson, (who lately came from I[re- 
land, having with his family undergone great 
suffering) also acquainted the meeting, that al- 
though Friends there have undergone great suf- 
fering and losses, yet care is taken that no 
Friends need now come from thence for want of 
a present supply, or without a certificate from 
Friends of some meeting there. Wherefore, if 
there be necessity hereafter to minister to their 
relief when they are capable to receive and make 
use thereof, it is left to the care of the meeting 
here for sufferings to give you notice thereof in 
its time and season when further necessity shall 
require. 

We do also acquaint you, that the Friends ap- 
pointed by this meeting to inspect the accounts 
report back to this meeting, that they find them 
truly stated, and fairly kept, and uothing of 
what was contributed towards captives’ redemp- 
tion is disbursed this year past, no opportunity 
having yet presented itself for their redemption, 
though much endeavored; but sixty pounds 
added, being repaid by Leven Buskin, who was 
a captive redeemed from Algiers some years 
since. But that the contribution intended for 
the ease and relief of suffering and necessitous 
Friends, is wholly expended and in debt, by 
reason of the urgent occasions to endeavor the 
ease and relief of Friends that do or may suffer 
in divers general cases (and also the charity be- 
stowed upon divers of our suffering Friends and 
brethren of Ireland, both there and here, ) where- 
in our Friends of London have been very indus- 
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the Lord shall yet afford opportunity. 

Whereupon, they offer it to this meeting as 
their judgment, that it is needful there should 
be a further supply, by a general contribution 
among Friends, for the like service, to be made 
this year. Which being duly and weightily con- 
sidered, this meeting agrees unanimously that a 
contribution be made by Friends throughout all 
the several meetings of Friends in England and 
Wales, for the supply and service of Friends and 
truth, as afuresaid. 

And it is recommended by this meeting to the 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings aforesaid, who 
are desired to take care therein with as much 
convenient speed as may be; aad to return the 
collections to the six Friends of the city, who 
are intrusted this year with the accounts ; Thom- 
as Lacy, Thomas Cooper, George Green, Henry 
Wilson, Joseph Wright, and Cornelius Mason, 
or any of them. 

This meeting agrees, for the taking off and 
spreading of Friends’ books for the service of 
truth, that such a number of Friends’ books as 
shail be hereafter printed by their approbation 
(excepting collections of books,) be taken off by 
each Quarterly Meeting, as will only amount to 
two books of a sort to each Monthly Meeting, 
providing the two books do not exceed one shil- 
ling in price. And if any one book be above 
six-pence in price, then but one of that sort to 
each Monthly Meeting; who may send for as 
many more as they have occasion for, or desire, 
(we understand there are about 151 Monthly 
Meetings in England and Wales) and that the 
said books be sent by the several correspondents 
in London, (or by their order) to the correspon- 
dents of each county, who are desired to send up 
the money for the books, when received, to the 
Friends that are correspondents in London, and 
to be diligent in spreading Friends’ books for 
truth’s service. 

It is unanimously agreed and concluded, that 
this meeting be continued the next year, as for- 
merly, at the usual time, as the Lord shal! make 
way for it. And that, for the service of truth 


}and the churches of Christ, two faithful under- 


standing Friends in every county, who are truly 
approved in universal love, and unity, and peace 
among Friends, from whence they come, may be 
desired to come up, who may be enabled to give 
a certain aud clear account of the condition and 
suffering of Friends, and truth’s prosperity, in 
their respective counties. 

And dear Friends and brethren; we do, in 
the love of God, tenderly recommend all the fore- 
going matters coutainéd in this paper to your 
godly and Christian care, to observe and man- 
uge in his wisdom : as having an eye to the ser- 
vice and prosperity of truth, preservation of the 
people therein, and the peace of the churches of 
Christ, and increase of his kingdom and gov- 
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ernment in this age, and in the ages to come. 
The God of peace be with you all, in whose dear 
love we remain your faithful Friends and breth- 
ren. 

It is desired that Friends keep the Yearly 
Meeting papers together in a book, in each 
Monthly and Quarterly Meeting. 

Signed in behalf of said meeting, by 

BENJAMIN BEALING. 

An epistle of dear G. F.’s (which was written 
with his own band, and left sealed up, with the 
superscription, viz., “ Not to be opened before the 
time’ was read and agreed to be printed with 
this Yearly Meeting paper. 


The person transcribing these epistles, takes 
the liberty to draw the attention of the readers 
of Friends’ Intelligencer to them, and more par- 
ticularly to this one. In these epistles may be 
found embodied the views of our early Friends, 
and sent forth to the members of its constituent 
parts, and to others in various parts of the 
world, officially, and to me they are, at this 
epoch in the history of our Society, peculiarly 
interesting, setting forth as they do, the views of 
Friends, with regard to faith and practice, in 
what we fain would believe to be the best days 
of Society, when honesty, sincerity, love, brother- 
ly condescension, and humility prevailed to an 
extent never since excelled. 

And my prayer is, that we may ewulate their 
example, in striving after a spirit of unity, that 
the waste places within our borders may yet be 
built up, and that we too may be enabled to 
say that “We are much comforted” “in the 
many good accounts given as heretofore of truth’s 
prosperity, and the increase of Christ’s kingdom, 
and the abounding love, peace and unity among 
Friends, and the decrease and dying of the spirit 
of division and enmity in divers places where 
it has entered.”’ E. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 2, 1859. 

AMUSEMENTS.—The subject of amusements has 
particularly of latter time, occupied much atten- 
tion among those to whom the welfare of the 
young is an object of interest. 

We do not believe that the young people of 
the present day are more prone than they ever have 
been to seek after amusement and recreation, 
but, with the increase of wealth in our Society, 
luxury any refinement, socalled, have followed, 
bricging in their train exciting, artificial and ex- 
pensive amusements. It is not therefore, by waging 
war against any one or more of these indulgences, 
that we shall convince the understandings of the 
young, for some of these are clear sighted 
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enough to discover that we who reprove them 
are very far from observing true simplicity in all 
things; but, in the first place, by contenting our. 
selves with moderate acquisitions, which are the 
best barriers against the inroads of luxury and 
extravagance, and then by cultivating in our 
children a love for those simple, inexpensive and 
healthful recreations in which old and young 
might participate and be mutually benefitted. 

It is vain to ignore that partof our nature which 
impels us to seek relaxation and recreation, and 
causes in the young a desire for amusement; 
it is in recognizing it as a part of the work of 
the great Architect,—a want of our nature for 
which we are bound to make proper provision, 
that we can alone hope to win the young from 
those amusements which are hurtful, and lead 
them to those which are innocent, simple and 
promotive of true enjoyment. We insert some 
extracts from an essay on this subject, which 
appeared in the Monthly Religious Magazine, 
which are interesting and pertinent. 





We have been requested to say that an indi- 
vidual professing to be a member of the Society 
of Friends has been visiting some of our cities 
and neighborhoods under various assumed names 
and pretexts, representing himself as connected 
with families well known, and obtaining money 
by imposing on the sympathies of the unwary. 


Marriep, At Fall Creek Meeting, Ind., on the 17th of 
2d mo., 1859, Cuartes Haines, to Mary Roperts, 
daughter of the late Solomon W. aad Elizabeth 
Roberts, both of Fall Creek. 

——, At Drumore, Lancaster county, Pa., on the 
2d ult., with the apyr. bation of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting, JosspH S. Waxton, of Fallowfield, Chester 
county, to Priscitta S. Parry, of Drumore. 

——, On 10ib of 2d mo., 1859, according to the 
order of Friends, Cares U. Way, to Saran Wizson, 
daughter of Thomas and Hannah Wilson, of Halfmoon, 
Centre county, Pa. 

——, According to the order of Friends, on 5th day 
the 17th of 2d month last, at the house of her father, 
J. Burr Atkinson, Ecmer Duet, to Hannan T, Arxin- 
son, both-of Salem county, N J, 

——, According to the order of Friends, on 5th day 
the 3d ult., at the house of her father, Jonathan D. 
Smith, in Woodstown, N. J., Aurrep Lirpincott, to 
Mary &, Smita. 





Diep, At his residence near Woodstown, N. J., on 
the 13th ult., JonarHan Caw.ey, aged about 70, a 
very worthy citizen, and kind friend to the poor and 
needy. His remains were ioter.ed from the Friends’ 
Meeting-house in Woodstown, at which were assem- 
bled a very large company, among whom were many 
of the colored people, who had long been recipients of 
his bounty, gathered to bid their friend a final fare- 
well. 
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Diep, On the 17th of 9th mo., 1858, in Milford, Cler- 
mont county, Obio, Purse Janz, daughter of Thomas 
and the late Phebe Jane Moore, aged 10 months and 
six days- 

——, At his residence, near Rohrsburg, on the 6th 
of 3d month, 1859, Arnotp Kester, in the 36th year 
of his age ; a member of Fishing Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, held at Millville. 

——, On the 15th of 2d mo. 1859, at the residence 
of his brother, Simeon M. Lewis, in Huntsville, Madi- 
son county, Ind., Jonn Lewis, in the 48th year of his 
age. 

ain At Fall Creek, Madison county, Ind., on the 
10th ult., of croup, Resecca, daughter of Lewis W. 
and Priscilla M. Thomas, in the 5th year of her age. 

——, On the 10th ult., at her residence in Loudoun 
county, Virginia, Mary Brrpsaut, in the 66th year of 
her age. She was an elder of Goose Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and highly esteemed for her christian spirit 
and exemplary character. Having lived the life of 
the righteous, she died in the assurance of a blessed 
immortality. 

— ., Un the 31st of 8th mo. 1858, Mary M., widow 
of Aaron Musgrave, in the 84th year of her age. She 
was interred on the following day in Friends’ burying 
ground, ut Millville, and her funeral was attended by 
a large number of friends and relatives, by whom she 
was particularly beloved. She was, and has heen, 
from the time of its establishment, a member of Fish- 
ing Creek (formerly called Muncy) Monthly Meeting 
and at the time of her death was one of its oldest 
members. It might be truly said, she was a mother 
to all, for nothing seemed too much for her to do for 
the comfort and convenience of her friends. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ESSAY ON AMUSEMENT. 
The lights and shadows that chase each other 


over the landscape are an emblem of the swift | 
alternations end contrasts that pass over us in 


life. It would seem to be a part of the great 


plan and design of Providence, that we should | 


be hurried from one extreme to another. Labor 
and rest, care and amusement, anxiety and re- 
laxation, weeping and laughing, rapidly succeed 
one another, and altogether make up that order 
of emotions, employments, and events which the 
Divine wisdom has ordained for our advance- 
ment in this earliest stage of our existence. All 
are needed. All should enter into the various 
texture of life, to call out our latent energics, to 
afford full play to our powers of heart and mind, 
to enlarge our sympathies, to give elasticity and 
vigor to our thoughts, and blended strength and 
softness to our characters. It is as if, in puss- 
ing through the different zones of the earth, we 
had the power of taking up into our own system 
whatever is most valuable in every climate, till 
in our ripened characters at last we combine the 
matured and perfected results of all these varied 
processes. To exclude from our range of thought 
and life any one department designed by Provi- 
dence to enter into our experience, is to curtail 
our means of education, and to cramp the free 
exercise and development of our powers. 

_ We propose in this article to speak of life, not 
In its solemn, but in some of its lighter aspects 
aud employments. We are not made for serious 
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pursuits alone. Rest is as necessary as labor. 
And not only rest, but exhilaration, entertain- 
ment, amusement, is needed by those whose reg- 
ular occupation tasks them to the utmost. The 
man whose mind is always bowed down by care 
and toil, must necessarily lose, to some extent, 
the elasticity of his mental faculties. * * * * * 
Among most nations this necessity of our nature 
has been recognized, and the relaxation and en- 
tertainment required by it have been associated 
with their religious duties. 

‘“‘ The Hebrews,” according to one of the ablest 
writers on Jewish Antiquities, “‘ spent the Sab- 
bath in rest, and in a decent cheerfulness, and 
did not deem it inconsistent with its sacredness 
to dance, sing songs, and play on instruments of 
music ;” though the songs, dancing, and music 
were of a religious character, or expressive of 
religious emotions. The new moon was announced 
by the sound of trumpets, and was, more or less, 
according to the season of the year, regarded as 
a festival. There were three great national fes- 
tivals appointed to be kept by al! the Jews. The 
Feast of the Passover, in the spring, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles in the autumn, continued 
seven days each, and the Feast of Pentecost, seven 
weeks after the Passover, was intended to celebrate 
the first fruits of the harvest. While the idea of 
sacrifice and worship lay at the foundation of 
these three national observances, they were also 
marked, especially the Feast of Tabernacles, by 
every expression of festivity and gladness. Dis- 
tant families met; new acquaintances were 
formed. * * * For with the Jews, religion was 
not set apart as a gloomy, repulsive thing ; but its 
gladdening notes thrilled through their social and 
domestic enjoyments; it rung its gladsome 
strains amid the sports of the young, it welcomed 
the stranger, the widow, and the fatherless to its 
hospitable entertainments, and added a new 
charm to every form of social festivity. 

Three times in the year the whole Jewish 
people were called upon to unite in these solema 
and joyous festivals. When the seed had been 
sown, when the first fruits had been reaped, and 
when the whole harvest had been gathered in, 
they met together, young and old, master and 
servant, husband and wife and little ones, to cel- 
ebrate the goodness of God, to rejoice in their 
national blessings, and to unite more strongly 
the bonds of social endearment. These religious 
gatherings, these festal songs and jubilant an- 
thems of gratitude and praise, had their influ- 
ence on the national character, and helped to 
keep alive a sense of God’s infinite goodness to 
them. And when the national faith and char- 
acter had been weakened by the inroads of luxu- 
ry, and the voluptuous habits of foreign people, 
and the Jews had been carried away into captiv- 
ity, nothing awakened in them such a longing 
to return to Jerusalem, and to the hills and plea- 
sant haunts of their native soil,as thesougs of Zion, 
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—those songs which they had sung, accompanied 
by harp and timbrel, at their great national festi- 
vals. So important were the provisions made 
by Moses for the festive part of man’s nature. 
We, from the peculiarity of our origin, have 
in a great measure been cut off from all such 
provisions. Our ancestors, in separating them- 
selves first from the Church of Rome, and after- 
wards from the Church of England, were so 
persecuted and oppressed from one generation to 
another, that they came at last to look on every 
festal occasion and custom connected with those 
churches as an unclean and dangerous remnant 
of the old and accursed superstition. * * * In their 
religion we hardly recognize the Son of Man who 
came eating and drinking, and whose first mira- 
cle was wrought to “adorn and beautify ’’ the 
marriage feast. They hada great work to accom. 
plish. A nobler race of men was never employed 
by God in his providence to lay the foundations 
of a mighty empire, than those who first built 
their churches and school-houses on these West- 
ern shores. But they had been educated in too 
severe a school, and were bowed down by cares 
too constant and oppressive, to allow room for 
anything of a light or festive character. Hence 


amusements were more than half forbidden 
among them; and those which from the neces- 
sities of our human nature grew up with the 
young, and became almost established. institu- 
tions, were for the most part ungracious and 


unlovely. The spirit which had lingered round 
the old holidays, and which had such a charm 
for poet and people, had been driven off. In 
pulling up the tares which the Evil One had 
sown, our fathers also pulled up many a sweet 
wild-flower which God had planted for the 
delight and comfort of his children. Gross and 
degrading indulgences crept in by stealth, to oc- 
cupy the hours when the young could neither 
work nor sleep. Drinking was almost the only 
amusement that was allowed, and it found its 
way, to an alarming extent, into every class of 
society. Within the last thirty years, great ef- 
forts have been made to break up this pernicious 
habit, and not wholly without success. But in- 
nocent amusements must come in to take the 
place of old and dangerous indulgences, before 
the reform can be entirely successful. * * * 
God is not to be worshipped only in sick cham- 
bers and at funerals, or served by us only when 
we are burdened with care or bowed down with 
a painful sense of accountability to him. If he 
lights up with his bow of promise every peniten- 
tial tear-drop that flows, so does he wreathe the 
smiles of his love around the countenances of 
those who rejoice in him. If he has made sor- 
row in the hearts of his children a sacred thing 
in the sight of his angels, so also do the angels 
themselves surround his throne, and celebrate 
his praise with songs of jubilee. He who formed 
the heart of the young child, with its frolicsome 
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outbursts of mirth, and then caused it to be 
placed before us as an emblem of his kingdom, 
does not frown upon it when it smiles, and smile 
upon it only when it grieves. 

We mistake the genius of our religion: alto. 
gether, when we confine it to the sombre side 
of life. It does, indeed, with Paul and Silas, 
uplift its clear and melodious song in the night; 
but it also gives new brightness to the day. Its 
Providential kindness gathers each little bird 
under its wings, as it sleeps beneath the shad. 
ows of evening; but it also pours itself around 
it in the light, and becomes the inspiration of 
its morning song. It strengthens the aged, and 
sheds its peace abroad in the souls of the dying; 
but it enters also into the hearts of the young 
and vigorous, throws its radiant hopes around 
them in their times of mirth and gladness, and 
gives new interest and beauty to their enjoyments. 
It could hardly be otherwise with a religion which 
ages before its advent to the earth filled the pro- 
phetic heart of holy men with visions of an un- 
known and unimagined joy, which came attends 
ed by the jubilant song of augels, and uufolded 
to the waiting souls of men the hope of a joy 
unspeakable and full of glory. 

We must remember this in the provisions that 
we make for the good of society. The serious 
concerns of life are of course to be attended to 
first. But if the necessity for recreation which 
exists in our nature is shut out from the innocent 
amusements in which it might spend itself, the 
young will be tempted to break loose from the 
unnatural restraints, and to seck their pleasure in 
hidden vices or unbridled indulgences. If harm- 
less amusements are forbidden, or even if no 
pains are taken to furnish them in order to make 
home lively and attractive, and to vary the rou- 
tine of study and labor by some sort of pleasur- 
able excitement and recreation, they will be driv- 
en to seek for themselves amusements which are 
not harmless, but which are likely to mislead and 
corrupt them. 

lt should be, therefore, a duty with all parents, 


to make home as attractive as possible to their 


children, and to furnish them with suitable 
amusements. It will be favorable alike to their 
intellectual and their moral vigor. Many a young 
man has been physically and intellectually broken 
down from the want of frequent and proper 
recreation; and many more have been driven 
into low and secret vices,—driven to the tippling 
and gambling room, and to the companionship 
of idle, dissolute, corrupting associates,—by the 
comfortless stupidity and dulnessof their virtu- 
ous, and even religious homes. 

In the first place, then, amusements ought to 
be as much as possible at home, —associated with 
home affections, pursuits, and habits. The hap- 
piest place in the world for young people, ought 
to be theirown home. But unless some provi- 
sion is made for amusement, as well as for la- 
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bor and instruction, it will be distasteful to them. 
They will be glad of an excuse to get away. The 
estraints of home will be felt to be unnatural 
pnd unreasonable, and soon they will be disre- 
parded. Where there is the most unrelenting 
amily discipline, there the y-ung are most apt 
o deceive their parents, and to be led away into 
Hangerous and ruinous excesses. 

We would, therefore, entreat parents to make 
heir homes as pleasant as possible to their chil- 
Hren, to lay no hard restrictions on any innocent 
Hiversions, but rather seek them out, and help 
hem on, and enter as much as possible into their 
ppirit. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
HISTORICAL SKETCHES AND REFLECTIONS. 
BY 8. M. JANNEY. 
No. 3. 

It being determined by Infinite Wisdom to 
pring a flood upon the earth to destroy its de- 
venerate inhabitants, Noah, a just man, found 
avor with God, who instructed him to build an 
rk for the saving of himself and family. This 
reat historical fact is not only related by Moses, 
but confirmed by the express language of Jesus 
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have no connection with each other, transmit 
the same facts to us. 

The substance of the traditions respecting the 
destroyed races and the renovations of nature, 
is everywhere almost the same, although each 
nation gives it a local coloring. In the great 
continents, as in the smallest islands of the 
Pacific ocean, it is always on the highest and 
nearest mountains that the remains of the human 
race were saved, and this event appears so much 
the more recent the more uncultivated the na- 
tions are, and the shorter the period since they 
have begun to acquire a knowledge of them- 
selves. When we attentively examine the Mex- 
ican monuments anterior to the discovery of 
America, penetrate into the forests of Oronoco, 


| and become aware of the smallness of the Euro- 


pean establishments, "their solitude and the state 
of the tribes which retain their independence, 
we cannot allow ourselves to attribute the agree- 
ment of these accounts to the influence of mis- 
sionaries and to that of Christianity upon uation- 
al traditions.”’* 

Where the art of writing is known, tradition 
being no longer relied on, gradually fades away ; 
but among the earliest writings extant at the 
beginning of the Christian era, some of which 


hrist, as reported by two of the evangelists. It} have since been lost, there were several autbori- 


annot, therefore, be denied without calling in 
uestion, their narrative, or the infallibility of 
hat holy personage who spake as “never man 
pake.”” 

Although this is sufficient authority to satisfy 
he devout believer in Christianity, there is other 
orroborative testimony which should not be 
verlooked. It is well known that among un- 
utored nations where no records exist, the know- 
edge of by-gone events is preserved by tradi- 
ion, and that some important transactions have 
n this way been transmitted through a long 
eries of ages. By this method it is obvious that 
0 accuracy of detail can be attained, but the 
eneral outlines of great events may be preserved 
vith unmistakable distinctness. The extinction 
f nearly the whole human race by a flood is an 
ceurrence that would make a strong impression 
n the few survivors, and accordingly it appears 
hat traditions relating to it have been found 
Imost co-extensive with the human family. In 
he travels and researches of Humbolt in South 
America, he writes as follows: ‘These ancient 
aditions of the human race which we find dis- 
ersed over the surface of the globe, like the 
ragments of a vast shipwreck, are of the great- 
st interest in the philosophical study of our 
pecies. Like certain families of plants which, 
otwithstanding the diversity of heights, retain 
he impress of a common type, the traditions 
especting the primitive state of the globe pre- 
ent, among all nations, a resemblance that fills 
is with astonishment; so many different lan- 
puages belonging to branches which appear to 


ties found to substantiate the fact, that a flood 
had swept off nearly the whole of the human 
family. Berosius, who lived during the Mace- 
donian dynasty, compiled his Chaldean annals 
from the documents found at Babylon, after its 
conquest by Alexander. In these annals Chronas, 
one of their worshipped deities, is described 
as having appeared in a dream to the king 
Xisuthrus to apprize him that mankind would 
be destroyed by a flood; and commanding him 
to build a vessel to contain his relations, the 
necessary food and also birds and quadrupeds.f 
Josephus, in order to corroborate the Mosaic ac- 
count of the flood, quotes from Berosius and 
other ancient authors, whose writings have since 
disappeared. ¢ 

The Greeks, the Pérsians, the Hindoos and 
the Chinese, had similar traditions recorded in 
their most ancient writings, which may be seen 
quoted in Turner’s Sacred History, and Miller’s 
Testimony of the Rocks. It appears from these 
testimonies, that there is all the evidence for a 
great Deluge that we can reasonably expect after 
the lapse uf four thousand years; and it may be 
added, that some of the most eminent geologists 
agree in asserting that there is nothing in their 
science to invalidate the Mosaic record. The 
only plausible objection that has been raised 
relates to the universality of the flood. Bishop 
Stillingfleet (a contemporary of William Penn, 
who quotes from his writings) says in relation to 


* Humbolt’s Travels and Researches, Chapter 19. 
+Turner’s Sacred Hist., vol. 2, letter xvi. 
} Antiquities, Book I. chap. 3. 
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the Deluge. “I cannot see any urgent necessity } and Australia could not have reached the gmately « 
from the Scriptures to assert that the flood did | without a miracle that would seem to be supgghe Mo 
spread over all the surface of the earth. That | fluous, if there were no human inhabitants ent, b 
all mankind, those in the Ark excepted, were | those distant lands. t som 
destroyed by it, is most certain, according to the | From these and other considerations, it hg Such 
Scriptures. The flood was universal as to man- | been concluded by many who have full faith gf the § 
kind ; but from thence follows no necessity at all | the authenticity of the Scriptures, that the flag the © 
of asserting the universality of it as to the globe | only extended to that portion of Asia where go look 
of the earth, unless it be sufficiently proved that | human race then resided, and that the animgy whic’ 
the whole earth was peopled before the flood, | taken into the ark, though numerous, were ompbmer; 
which I despair of ever seeing proved.’’* those which existed in that locality. The ajgmat ev« 

It is remarked by Hugh Miller, that “It is | as described in Genesis, was of vast dimensiqggin ext 
well known to all students of the sacred writings, | and capable of containing a very large numiggneatl 
that there is a numerous class of passages in | of animals with the food appropriate for theggjve tra 
both the Old and New Testaments in which, by | These brief remarks on the credibility of qj “In 
a sort of metonymy common in the East, a con-| Mosaic narrative, and the collateral testimaggelta 0! 
siderable part is spoken of as the whole, though , by which it is supported, are intended to mqmuare 
in reality less than a moiety of the whole.” ‘the objections sometimes made by inquirig™dden 

For example, it is said that op the day of minds; but it is not my design to cast a shadg™p eart 
Pentecost there were Jews assembled at Jerusa- | of doubt on the miraculous power manifested gi 4 8a 
lem ‘“‘out of every nation under heaven,’’ but that overwhelming flood which drowned the 
further on, we read, that these Jews had come rebellious multitude, while the righteous faphabit 
from ‘‘the countries around Judea, as far as were saved. savi 
Italy on the one hand, and the Persian Gulf on! The next point for consideration is the meagyp sha! 
the other; an area large indeed, but scarce equal employed to cause the flood : t vi 
to one fiftieth part of the earth’s surface.” ¢ | ies wet Gad ye fai 

In like manner it is said that “all countries Still wrought by means since first he made the worl All 
























y | 


came into Egypt to Joseph to buy corn,’ and And did he not of old employ his means e do 
that the Queen of Sheba came from the utter- - drown it? What is his creation less podn¢ 
most parts of the earth. FE -. | Than a capacious reservoir of means umar 

P rth. Even the expression Formed for his use and ready at his will?” y the 


that ‘all flesh had corrupted his way upon the | 
earth,’’ must be taken with some limitation, for Not only were the “windows of heaven opq@psson 
there was an exception in the person of Noah, ed,” so that rain fell in torrents, but “ the fougiplatio 
and perhaps others of his family who were saved. tains of the great deep were broken up ;” frag in 
Taking into consideration that the object of which it may be inferred, that the waves of ti The 
the flood was to destroy the wicked, there is no | ocean rolled in upon the shore. In that part@™pme | 
reason to suppose that it extended further than Asia where the human family is supposed (ous | 
the earth was inhabited, which may have been have been created, there is a region of countg™upte 
only a part of Asia. | watered by rivers which flow into the Caspigij mer 
If this view be accepted we must limit some sea, and the sea of Aral. ome. 
of the expressions by which the flood is described | The Caspian is a vast lake more than 7l@fucet 
in the 7th chapter of Genesis, as we are obliged ‘miles long and about 200 wide.* It has no om eff 
to limit the other passages of Scripture that have | let, and its surface is computed to be more thi its 
just been quoted. | 80 feet below the level of the Black sea, whigfoffe 
It is well known that the birds, beasts, and | Communicates with the ocean. vil ¢ 
insects, indigenous to the several continents and| In this region there are extensive districts st Th 
islands, are generally of species entirely different | Under the level of the ocean. ‘‘ Were there de 
from those found in other localities, which has | trench-like strip of country that communicat roke 
led naturalists to conclude that there have been | between the Caspian and the Gulf of Finland, @pon 
several centres or localities where the original be depressed beneath the level of the latter sql ‘I 
pair, of each kind of animals, was created. it would so open the fountains of the great deghe 
For instance, the birds, beasts and insects | @8 to lay under water an exténsive and populogplan 
found in America and Australia, when first dis- | region containing the cities of Astracan agpuri 
covered by Europeans, were peculiar to those | Astrabad, and many other towns and villagawe ¢ 
countries, and different from all that were known | Nor is it unworthy of remark, surely, that itar 
in Europe or Asia. This does not apply to of the depressed steppes of this peculiar regiqby a 
human beings; for of man there is only one is known as the Low steppe of the Caucasus, amgail | 
species, which must have proceeded from.a single forms no inconsiderable portion of that great mgrho 
air. cognized centre of the human family. Tig tk 
Now it is obvious, that the beasts of America | Mount Ararat on which, according to many @epe 


pectinases — our commentators, the ark rested, rises immg— 
Quoted in Testimony of the Rocks, p. 303. — . 
ft Ibid, 302. * Malte Brun’s Geography. 
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d the gately on the western edge of this great hollow. 
. be sunfhe Mount Ararat selected as the scene of that 
bitants fpent, by Sir Walter Raleigh, certainly not with- 
t some show of reason, lies far within it.’’* 

ons, it 4g Such depressions of the land beneath the level 
1 faith #f the sea, have often taken place. ‘On several 
t the ff the coasts of Britain and Ireland the voyager 
where tn look down through the clear sea, in depths 
he animg™ which the tide never falls, on the remains of 
were ommbmerged forests; and it is a demonstrable fact 
The agmat even during the present age there are cer- 
limensigggin extensive tracts of land which have sunk 
pneath the sea-level, while certain other exten- 

















re numb 
for thegmve tracts have been elevated over it.” 
ity of i “In 1819 a wide expanse of country in the 


testimogmelta of the Indus, containing fully two thousand 


ed to m@muare miles of flat meadow, was converted by a 

inquiriggpdden depression of the land, accompanied by 
; a shad@am earthquake, into an inland sea; and the tower 
nifestedM™ a small fort, which occupied nearly the middle 


the sunken area, and on which many of the 
habitants of a neighboring village succeeded 
saving themselves, may still be seen raising 
s shattered head over the surface, the only ob- 
t visible in a waste of waters of which the 
ye fails to determine the extent.’’+ 
the wom All the dispensations of Divine Providence 
e doubtless the result of infinite wisdom and 
podness. Some of them are too deep for the 
yman mind to fathom, but the flood, as related 
y the inspired historian, contains an obvious 
ven opd@msson of instruction. I will consider it first in 
the foufiBlation to those who were destroyed, and second- 
p;”’ fra in relation to the survivors and their posterity. 
es of ti The wickedness of the human family had be- 
at part@™pme so great, that the contagion of their licen- 
pposed Mous morals would ‘almost inevitably have cor- 
f count@™™mpted the rising generation. It was therefore 
e Caspigj mercy to them to be taken from the evil to 
pme. As to the adults, if any means could in- 
than 7(@fuce reflection and repentance, none was so likely 
as nO OW effect it as the flood. They had been warned 
nore thf its coming by the preaching of Noah, but they 
ea, whigfeoffed at his exhortations, and went on in their 
vil courses until he entered into the ark. 
ricts stil’ Then the rains, as had been predicted, began 
re there descend, the fountains of the great deep were 
nunicat(@roken up, and the waters of the ocean rolled 
inland, @pon the shore. 
atter sj ‘The valleys were first inundated, and then as 
reat de@fhe waters arose, the mountains became like 
populogslands in the vast expanse of rolling billows. 
acan a™uring 40 days, while the waters were rising, 
villag@e can readily conceive that the affrighted inha- 
that oitants fled to the mountains and sought for safety 
ar regi@y ascending their loftiest peaks. Could they 
asus, al™ail to become convinced that ‘¢There is a God 
great mwho judgeth in the earth?””? Would they not 
ly. Tin this awful extremity seek his forgiveness by 
many @epentance ? 
2s imm 


whed 
iteous ff 


the mea 





* Testimony of the Rocks, p. 356. 
+ Testimony of the Rocks. 


terity. 





When we consider that this life is but the 
beginning of man’s existence, all events should 
be considered in relation to their influence on the 
eternal interests of the soul; therefore those 
events, which, in our view, appear most calam- 
itous, may, in the ordering of Divine Providence, 
be the means, and the only means, of securing 
eternal felicity. 

The last point to be considered is the effect 
produced on the eight survivors and their pos- 
It not only saved them and their de- 
scendants from theggorrupting influence of a 
wicked generation, INLD 
Divine Power, it must.Wave made an indelible 
impression upon their hearts. 

As the story of the flood has been handed 
down by tradition, in nearly all nations, and has 
been placed on record by the inspired penman, 
we caunot doubt that it has served as a warning 
to the wicked and an incentive to the good in 
each succeeding age. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON SILENT WORSHIP. 


O tell me not that man shall frame the law 
By which my soul shall be allowed to draw 
Tbe stream of faith, of patience or of love, 
Of charity or knowledge from above. 

I ask no preacher to declare my need, 

I pay no fellow-man my cause to plead, 

I seek no organ, and I wish no choir 

To sound to heaven my spirit’s deep desire. 
No, no! I claim the privilege as miner 

To draw my life from Christ, the living vine. 


O give me then an hour from care set free, 
Unchained my thoughts—my mind at liberty, 
Unawed by man— untramelled by dull form, 
My heart unbound—its feeble powers to warm 
In the bright blaze of heaven’s sacred fire, 
Each moment my glad spirit mounting higher, 
Until at length no barriers I meet, 

But lay my weary soul at Jesus’ feet; 

O then, indeed, by storms no longer driven— 
My spirit finds the calm repose of heaven. 


Farmington, 16th of 3d mo. 1859. A. H. B. 





THE LAW OF LOVE. 
‘ 2 KINGS, 4: 3. 


Pour forth the oil—pour boldly forth ; 
It will not fail, until 

Thou failest vessels to provide 
Which it may largely fill. 


Make channels for the streams of love, 
Where they may broadly run ; 

And love has overflowing streams, 
To fill them every one. 


But if at any time we cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for us 
Will soon be parched and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That blessing from above ; 
Ceasing to give, we cease to have; 
Such is the law of love —[R. C. Trencu. 
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HEALTH IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
A friend has sent us for publication part of 
an editorial from the American and Gazette on 
the subject of health inthe Public Schools. In 
the Normal School “ the pupils are, we believe, 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age. A most 
critical period it is with the female constitu- 
tion—the period which, of all others, makes 
its impress for life, both upon the mental and 
physical structure. The physical development, 
especially, is so decided and so rapid, that it de- 
mands the most sedulous watching. A single 
act of imprudence at that season has made many 
a female an invalid for life. Hither the neglect 
of exercise or exercise carried to the point of ex- 
haustion, is certain to exact its penalty. At no 
other period does the body stand so much upon its 
reserved rights, or resent with such vehemence 
any invasion ofits prerogative. Whatever liber- 
ties may be taken with it before or after, in its 
early teens it will not be trifled with. 

We should distrust, then, the expediency of 
asystem, under which two or three hundred 
young women, at this turning point of life, were 
daily shut up in a schoolhouse for more than six 
consecutive hours. Allowing that they may oc- 
casionally pass from one room to another, and 
that the established routine may be marked by 
an agreeable variety of studies, still we do not 
see how it is possible to secure to them, under 
such a regimen, the amount of relaxation which 
they imperatively need. We are quite certain 
thav we could not voluntarily place a child of 
our own undera discipline so rigorous. And 
in this suggestion the controllors and directors 
of our public schools may find an equitable rule 
by which their arrangements, as to this point, 
can be tested. Let them bring the matter home, 
and decide whether their plans are, in all re- 
spects, such as would meet their approval where 
their own children were concerned. 

We touch, here, upon one of the most interest- 
ing aspects of the whole question. Our public 
schools are not under the control of the families 
which make use of them. The public governs 
them by such ministers and agents as it sees fit 
to appoint. The public—which to all intents 
and purposes is the board of controllers—is the 
trustee of every parent who has a child in one 
of these schools, There is no other board of 
management in our city charged with a trust 
more sacred or of higher responsibility than this. 
We are all interested in the faithful administra- 
tion of it. Having adopted a system of public 
instruction which replaces parental oversight 
with that of officers appointed by oursclves, we 
are bound alike by the ties of humanity and by 
the common duties of citizenship, tosee that the 
sixty thousand children confided to our care are 
receiving the best education, in all respects, 
which it is in our power to give them. 

That the boards of controllers and directors 
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have, in the main, performed their arduous wompisual 0 
in a manner which entitles them to the gratity 
of the community, is one of the few points up 
which the suffrages of the city will be general 
united. But it is not incompatible with 
conviction to suggest that there is one particugghe len 
in which our system needs a thorough revisigggn the 1 
We have long been of the opinion that too lit 
regard was paid, especially in the female schoo 
to physical education. 
long in school. 


eater 

eing © 
stance 
s throt 


eater 
ucing 
Young girls are kept q@mistanc' 
They have not sufficient opportamte. 

nity for pastime and exercise. The well-beingg§ The 
the body is sacrificed to a lofty standard of inugpojoye 
lectual attainment, and a perfection of discipliggjpith ot 
which rivals that of a crack military company By 
For ourselves, we like to see an orderly schogmphich | 
and we can admire the proficiency of young iqmpistanc 
males who run up their term averages to ninetgmyision ; 
nine and a fraction. But we have not lost oggpuced 
relish for the rosy cheeks and buoyant step angponver 
generous mirth of childhood. We cannot beqmog @ 
to see girls who are just opening into womaggpoints 
hood, with pale, anxious faces, and precarioggmt is t 
steps, hurrying by from six mortal hours of studggmost | 
at school to four or five mortal hours more@pnd fc 
study at home. We do not believe that a benqmpo ren 


ficent Creator ever designed that these pationgg It’ 
conscientious, dutiful children, should have dng a 
the joy of life crushed out in this style—thgmwell a 
their youth should be spent upon the dreary treajggenabl 


mill of incessant study—and that when the reqmrecel\ 
work of life is to be commenced, they shoulggretin: 
come to it with a disordered spine and shatteregmof ot 
nerves, which turn to naught their lauded scholagmeye | 
ship, and make the boasted education which waggeccot 
to have sustained and cheered them, a miserablggbut ' 
drag-chain for the rest of their days. bin 
We repeat it, this whole department of ougg—to 
public school system needs to be revised. Wegspec 
rejoice that the attention of the Board of Controlmis th 
lers has been ealled to the subject. And wagbyc 
trust it may receive due notice from some o™gdist: 
our prominent citizens, who have no special cong derf 
nection with the public schools. There are proggus t 
fessional men among us who could, by theiggwhi 
counsel, render efficient service in removing thagof t 
defects of our present system, and maturing i 
to that point of excellence which we are acc 
tomed so complacently to challenge for it.”’ 


qui 
ly 1 
or ¢ 
BINOCULAR VISION. abl 
Of the thousands who gaze with delight upomm 1 
the magical effects produced by that small ing fyi 
strument known as the stereoscope, how fewg tai 
there are who comprehend, or attempt to assign ey’ 
reasons for, the extraordinary optical illusions™ by 
experienced through its instrumentality. In 
It will, in the first place, be well to consider 
the difference between monocular and binocular 
vision. Nature has furnished us with several 
means of determining the distance of objects™ ™ 
which may happen to come within reach of ourg th 
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jsual organs. One is that of distinctness; a 
eater or less degree of which, other things 
sing equal, gives an idea of greater or less 
jstance in the object viewed. The second 
s through the change of focus required in 
he lens of the eye in refracting to a point 
n the retina, rays of light entering it with a 
eater or less degree of parallelism, thus pro- 
ucing in the brain a consciousness of unequal 
jstances in the objects from which they eman- 
te. 

The means above alluded to, it is evident, are 
pjoyed in almost the same degree when viewing | 
ith one eye as where both are used. 

By far, however, the greatest power with 
hich nature has eridowed us of discriminating 
istances, is through the agency of binocular 
jsion; or in other words, in the sensation pro- | 
uced in the brain by the different degrees of 
onverging of the optic axes required in obtain- 
ng distinct vision of the differently distant 


points of objects upon which they are directed. | 


tis to this faculty that we are indebted for our 


most palpable evidence of differential distances, | the oil from a cigar was swallowed, it would 


;cause death immediately.— Friends’ Review, 


nd for that consciousness of solidity and relief 
so remarkably experienced in the stereoscope. 

It is evident, for example, when we are look- 
ng at a house or other object that has depth as 
vell as breadth, from such a point of view as to 
pnable us to see two sides of it at once, that we 
eceive a differently perspective image upon the 
etina of either eye, or that we must see more 
of one side and less of the other, with the right 
eye than with the left, or vice versa. Thus 
accomplishing with one view what a person with 
but one eye would require two views at positions 
2} inches apart—the distance between the eyes 


—to accomplish. These are the ditterently per- | 


spective views of the stereoscopic cards, and it 
is the effort to reconcile these dissimilar pictures 
by converging the optic axes at points differently 
distant from the eyes which produces the won- 
derful effect above alluded to, and which enables 
us to experience all the sensations of delight 
which would be produced by the contemplation 
of the landscape itself. 

The stereoscopic pictures will never, of course, 
quite correspond. They are taken simultaneous- 
ly with a camera constructed with two lenses, 
or consecutively with a camera with one move- 
able lens. 

The lenses of the stereoscope, besides magni- 
fying the pictures, are so placed as to unite cer- 
tain similar points of them, thus relieving the 
eyes of too great effort in uniting them entirely 
by convergency of the apex.—Jour. Franklin 
Institute. 


TOBACCO. 

‘In the United States, physicians have esti- 
mated that 20,000 persons die every year from 
the use of tobacco. In Germany, the physicians 
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have estimated, that of all the deaths which oc- 
cur between the ages of 18 and 26, one half 
originate in the waste of the constitution by 
smoking. They say that the article exhausts 
and deranges the nervous powers, and produce a 
long train of nervous diseases to which the sto- 
mach is liable, and especially those forms that 
go under the name of dyspepsia. It also exerts 
a disastrous influence on the mind.’”’—Friends’ 


Intelligencer, 1855. 


Tn 1840, there were 1,500,000 persons em- 

loyed in the culture of tobacco. 

In 1840, the consumption of the article in 
the States was $20,000,000, which would make 
in 1852 by a population of 17,000,000, not less 
than $30,000,000 annually. 

Tobacco, according to analysis made by several 
chemists, contains at least two active principles, 
an acrid alkaloid and an essential oil. The al- 
kaloid is said to act on the heart, destroying the 
action ; the oil acts on the brain producing coma 
and convulsions. Under ordinary circumstances 
smoking is considered the most hurtful. If 


[years ago.] 
It is said there is more money expended in 
the United States for Tobacco, than for educa- 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Cnina.—The China correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger says: “Thirteen vessels have left China 
| for Nagasaki within the last two montbs, and strong 
| indications exist of a very fair trade springing up. 
| One of the vessels (the American ship Florence, Capt. 
| De Merrick, the first modern trading vessel visiting 
Japan,) obtained at once a cargo of ten thousand 
‘ piculs of vegetable wax (about 1,320,000 Ibs.) which 
| cost but $7 the picul, and which sells in Europe at 
| from $18 to $20. Here is a clear gain of about $120,- 
| 000—a very fair balance for one ship, while hundreds 
of others are lying idle east and west, ruining their 
| owners and affording food for worms. 


TeLeGRAPH.— Toronto, 3d mo. 24.—A bill has been 
introduced in the Assembly to incorporate the trans- 
Atlantic Telegraph Company. It provides for a line 
from Quebec via Labrador, with a capital of a million, 
with the privilege of increasing it to five millions—the 
line to be commenced within one year, and completed 
to Labrador within three years. 


THE ANNUAL cost of the ministrations of the Church 
of England, to the people of London, is represented as 
a fraction over twelve dollars to each man, woman 
and child that attends them. 


Surrrace.—In the New York House of Assembly, 
last week, a resolution in favor of amending the Con- 
stitution, so as to extend free suffrage to colored 
persons, was adopted by the very decisive vote of 
83 to 21. 

Tue Onto river is rising so rapidly that a flood 
feared. 

Maria MitcHe tt, the astronomer, is preparing 
tablish an observatory at a suitable position 
the limits of Nantucket, her native town. 
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Emicration.—From the weekly report to the Com-| are thoroughly taught in this Institution. Also 
missioners of Emigration, it appears that 5,103 emi- | French and Latin languages. 
grants arrived at New York since the first of the year.| The summer session will open on the 3d of 5th m 

eens Hinata B Smet 1859, and continue 20 weeks, terms $70 per session; 

pnnlccrnghre---dinjendicmetmangeer-spaudnntencemannplianteg For full particulars address the Principal for a ¢ 
—A meeting of the employers of seamstresses was held euler 
one evening last week, in New York. There was a : ALLEN FLITCRAFT 
very slim attendance, but the Secretary of the Indus- Eldridge’s Hill Siem County N 7 
trial Association, who called the meeting announced) 4, ? a 
that nearly all the leading employers of the City, com- ; —w 
prising over 100 names, had been visited, and they all, OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WEST CHis VOL 
without exception, expressed their approval of the | TER, PA.—In this institution, an opportunity ~ 
plan, heretofore publisbed in the Times, for improving | afforded of pursuing any of the vasteus branche: 
the condition of the sewing women, and promised to| .cience usually taught in the schools, and it is E] 
furnish the Association with work. He further stated | .onstant object of the Principal, eo to blend inet 
that nearly all of the manufacturers of sewing ma-| tion that while giving clear and practical knowled \ 
chines in the City bad generously presented the Asso- | of tjose branches, the mental and moral culture m ‘ 
ciation with one of their machines, and that they keep pace with ‘the acquisition of literature x 
would be ready to receive work from the employers. | sence. 
The following resolution was adopted, after which the | “Pye domestic arrangements are as nearly as pos Eve 
meeting adjourned. ; : ble those of a private family, and especial care ~ 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this meeting, the | paren to provide for healthful exercise in the fre Fiv 
plan proposed by the American Industrial Association | ,j. C 
for improving tbe condition of sewing-women is prac- Pupils should be provided with their own towel free 
ticabie, and if properly carried out will effect much | soap clothes-bags, over-shoes and umbrellas, ¢ : 
good; and that this meeting pledges its cordial co- clothing should be distinctly marked. ’ offi 
operation.—N. Y. Times. The school year consists of ten months, commencin a 
en ee ee cee on the first 2d day in 9th month. 

THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. Trrms.—$150 per year, payable quarterly in oe 

Fiour ano Mgau.—The Flour market is dull, with- | vance. The Languages, Drawing and Coloring, egg A 
outchange in prices. We quote sales of superfine | tra. Books furnished on rent or at the usual ret , 
Flour at $6 37. per bbl., and $6 44 a 6 62 for extra | prices. 
family, The sales to the retailers and bakers are E. W. Ricwarps, Principal. 
within the range of the same figures, and fancy lots | West Chester, 2nd mo. 8th, 1859. 
at from $6 75 to 7 75. Sales of Rye Flour and Corn 3 - 2s a 
Meal continue limited. The former at $4 37. Corn TTLEBOROUGH ACADEMY FOR RENT.—Thal m 
Meal is held at $3 87. present occupant, Sidney Averill, being about ts wi 

Graty.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with fair |Temove to bis farm in the State of New York, tha v. 
demand. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 Building and premises are for rent, situated in hi 
56 a 1 60 per bushel for fair and prime red, and $1 70 healthy neighborhood, and thickly settled; the open ' 
a 185 for prime white. Rye is less active and sells | 198 for a boarding and day school, with a competer re 
at 96%97c. Corn is in demand; sales of yellow at 88 Teacher, is seldom surpassed, as the experience of thé ir 
a 89 cts. Oats are steady; sales of prime Pennsylva- | Present Teacher will show. His school, for three past pe 
nia at 55 cts., and Delaware and Jersey at 54 cts. years, averaging boarders and day scholars, 120.- ] 

CLoverseen is inactive at from $5 25 to 6 00 per 64| Rent moderate. Apply to either of the owners of said J 
pounds. Timothy commands $2 25 a2 37 per bushel, Building, living in Attleborough, Bucks Co., Pa. Ww 
and Flaxseed at $1 70a 1 75. Isaac Livezey, Josnva Ricnarpson, Of 

James FLowers, M. W. ALLEN. D 
7 os ~~~———_ | Attleborough, 2nd mo, 14th, 1859. 

ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR{ 77 ‘ _ 
mence the next session of this Institution, on the 2d 0 GIRLS.—The Summer Term will commence ot li 
= Sth mo. is a ee and ne particu- | the 11th of 4th month next. The location is unusual i 
ars, enquire for circulars of Principal, _ ly healthy and pleasant; the course of study extensive s¢ 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE. and thorough. Terms Thirty-six Dollars an sessio’ nD 

London Grove, 22d of 3d mo., 1859. of thirteen?weeks. : 

-- - a — - . . . ; 

\ATON ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE, CHES-| "°F Particulars, address Principale, a 

TER CO., PA.—This Institution will open its sum- Fawny A. Kinsey fi 

mer term for the reception of Pupils of both sexes, on Kennett Square, Chester Co., Penna: t! 
Second day the 2nd of 5th mo. next, and continuein| 94 mo. 1859.-2m. 

‘ssion twenty weeks. Circulars, containing terms | — ike aa Zan : , ¥ 

i parti¢@lars, will be forwarded to every person re- YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— t 

sting the same, on application to the Proprietors, The Spring Session of this School, taught by F 

William A. Chandler, Principal Instructor. Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commence the 21st off | 
Mary G. Jackson, Amieente. 2d mo. 1859, and continue twenty weele. The course V 
Magars B. Jackson, of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal ¢ 
2ss Kennet Square P. Office, Chester Co. Pa. English education. 

"ILLIAM CHANDLER, sa oa ‘ : 3 
sana G. CHANDLER, i Proprietors. a $60 per session, one balf payable in ad t 
9, 1859.—10 t. For Circulars containing further particulars, address 
Vee es Sa ei ee ae ee JANE HILLBORN ( 
VS HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 2 Phi 
UCATION OF YOUTH OF BOTH SEX. Ist mo. 22d,2m _ Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. { 
ranches of a liberal English Education 





Merrihew & Thompson, Prs. Lodge street, north side Penna. Bank 


